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Inquiries  are  still  coming  in  about  that  pleasant  late- summer  flower, 
goldenrod.    And  these  inquiries  show  that  people  still  have  a  wrong  and  unkind 
opinion  about  an  innocent  plant.    They  ash  if  they  can  safely  have  a  bouquet  of 
goldenrod  in  the  house,  if  it  will  give  the  family  hay  fever,  and  so  on.  Too 
bad  that  this  lovely  yellow  wild  flower  should  have  a  bad  reputation  through  no 
fault  of  its  own.    The  plant  experts  say  that  the  real  culprit  in, most  hay-fever 
cases  is  ragweed  —  which  is  found  in  every  State,  unfortunately.  Goldenrod 
pollen,   so  often  blamed  by  hay  fever  sufferers  is  actually  a  sticky,  heavy  pollen 
that  does  not  blow  about  as  ragweed  pollen  does.     So  unless  you  get  very  close  to 
goldenrod,  you'll  have  little  chance  of  inhaling  any  of  the  pollen. 

If  you're  a  hay  fever  victim,  you  should  be  interested  in  the  ragweed 
clean-up  campaigns  that  have  been  carried  on  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
aim  of  these  campaigns  is  to  cut  down  ragweed  before  it  blooms  and  sheds  its 
yellow  pollen  to  save  many  people  from  their  yearly  session  with  hay  fever. 
Persons  only  slightly  subject  to  this  trouble  may  escape  it  entirely  if  the 
quantity  of  pollen  in  the  air  is  reduced.    Other  cases  will  be  less  severe. 

If  you  want  advice  on  cleaning  up  ragweed,  write  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington,  D.  C. 

One  of  our  friends  writes  that  she  has  heard  that  turnips  make  excellent 
sauerkraut.     She  wants  to  know  whether  this  is  true  and,  if  so,  how  to  make  it. 

Yes  indeed,  you  can  make  delicious  sauerkraut  from  turnips  —  that  is,  if 
you  use  Purple  Top  turnips  and  choose  those  that  are  young,  tender,   sweet  and 
juicy.    Here's  the  way  you  make  the  kraut.     Shred  or  grind  the  turnips.  Then 
thoroughly  mix  with  salt.    Use  about  k  ounces  of  salt  for  each  10  pounds  of 
turnip.    LTow  pack  in  stone  jars,  press  down  firmly,  and  spread  salt  over  the  top 
to  aid  in  keeping  the  turnips.    Cover  with  a  wooden  or  stone  lid  inside  the  jar 
weighted  down  with  a  stone.    If  the  turnips  are  of  good  quality,  they  should 
give  off  enough  juice  to  cover  the  top  in  twenty-four  hours.    Let  the  jar  stand 
at  room  temperature  for  from  15  to  20  days  while  the  mixture  ferments.  Then 
store  it  in  a  cool  place  or  pack  the  fermented  kraut  in  glass  jars  and  store  it. 
Keep'  ■    the  kraut  covered  with  brine  to  prevent  discoloring  and  drying. 
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If  you  prefer  to  pack  the  shredded  turnip  and  salt  direct].;/  in  jars  and 
let  the  fermentation  take  place  there,  that's  all  right,  too,   say  the  experts. 
Leave  about  an  inch  of  space  at  the  top  of  the  jar  for  the  gas  given  off  during 
the  fermentation.    And  leave  the  "bail  up  for  two  or  three  days  to  allow  this 
gas  to  escape.    You'll  have  to  set  the  jars  of  fermenting  turnip  in  a  vat  or  in 
pans  to  catch  the  juice  that  will  drain  out.     Save  that  juice  and  return  it  to 
the  jars  if  possible.    Press  the  kraut  down  with  a  wooden  spoon  or  stick  to  give 
room  for  it.    After  two  or  three  days  you  can  clamp  the  hail  down  and  allow  the 
fermentation  to  proceed  in  the  jars. 

So  much  for  turnip  sauerkraut.     How  for  a  question  about  fru.it  butters. 
A  beginner  at  canning  and  preserving  wants  to  know  exactly  what  fruit  butters  are 
and  what  fruits  she  can  use  to  make  them. 

According  to  the  experts  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  a  fruit  butter 
is  a  smooth  spread,  made  by  cooking  down  and  straining  the  pulp  of  any  fruit  to 
a  smooth,  thick  mass  that  will  hold  its  shape  yet  be  soft  enough  to  spread 
easily.    Fruit  butters  are  usually  sweet  with  acid  or  spice  added.    Many  people 
make  them  from  the  fruit  pulp  left  after  extracting  juice  for  jelly.  Fruits 
most  commonly  used  for  butters  are  tart  apples,  apricots,   crabapples,  grapes, 
peaches,  pears,  plums  and  quinces.    If  you  want  a  light-colored  butter,  tie  whole 
spices  in  a  small  cotton  bag  and  leave  the  bag-  in  the  fruit  butter  only  during 
the  cooking  period.    You  can  season  the  butter  to  your  taste  by  adding  a  bit  of 
salt  to  bjgjiSi;  out  flavor,  as  much  spice  as  you  desire,  and  lemon  juice,  to 
provide  ay  tart      flavor.    Be  sure  to  use  only  fresh  spice  and  only  enough  to  give 
a  delicate  flavor.    Too  much  spice  will  cover  tip  the  natural  fruit  flavor. 

At  the  rate  time  spins  along,  it  will  soon  be  time  to  store  food  for 
winter.    And  before  all  the  letters  about  storage  begin  piling  up,   I'd  like  to 
suggest  that  you  can  own  a  bulletin  on  home  storage  of  food,  just  by  writing  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  it.    ITo  charge  for  this  bulletin  this  year. 
And  the  sooner  you  write,  the  sooner  you'll  get  your  copy.     Storing  fall  vege- 
tables for  safe-keeping  is  an  art  just  like  canning  or  drying.    You  have  to  know 
which  vegetables  keep  best  in  a  cool  place  and  which  need  wanner  surroundings, 
which  do  best  in  dry  air  and  which  last  longer  with  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 
Trite  for  "Home  Storage  of  Vegetables, 11  bulletin  S7S»    And  write  .directly  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  last  question  on  the  program  today  is  from  a.  lady  who  is  concerned 
about  the  proper  diet  for  a  very  valuable  young  dog  she  owns.    What,  when  and 
how  to  feed  this  puppy,   so  he'll  grow  up  into  a  big  strong  and  useful  dog? 
'.Tell,   I've  sent  this  lady  a  little  leaflet  called  "Feeding  Puppies,"  which  should 
solve  most  of  her  problems.    And  I've  decided  to  talk  on  this  subject  tomorrow. 
If  you're  interested  in  the  right  menus  for  young  dogs,  be  sure  to  join  us 
tomorrow. 

Seems  to  me  I'm  Mrs.  Santa  Glaus  herself  today,  offering  t wo  free  and 
helpful  leaflets  in  one  chat,  one  on  storing  garden  food  for  winter  and  one  on 
feeding  puppies. 
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